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I; H E Arguments produc d 
Il 


ls following Eſſay, 

in behalf of the Soul's 
Immateriality, have 
all of them their Founda- 
tion in its Faculty of 
Thinking. This Facalty 
Is univerſally acknowledg*d not to be eſſential 
to Matter, and I have attempted to prove that 
it cannot, by any way poſſible, be afterwards 
ſuperinduc d. But however not knowing the 
Succeſs of theſe Arguments, I would here 
mention one of another kind, which begins where 
the others conclude. And, whereas the uſual 
Method hath been from the Immateriality of 
A 2 the 
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the Soul to argue its Inmortality, - I ſhall at 


preſent ſerve my ff of its Immortality o 


ſhew that it is immaterial : for, granting the 
Nature of the Subſkance was not to be known 
by its Operations, and that the thinking Prin» 
ciple within us might be diviſible, or any 
Inconſiſtency that can be demonſtrated between 
the Properties of Diviſibility and Cogitation, 
et from hence we ought not, as the Scepticks 
do, to infer that the Soul is mortal, ev'n 
abſtracting from Revelation, No! but, on 
the contrary, we ſhould firſt of all impartially 
examine the ſeveral Proofs of the Immortality 
of the Soul, drawn from the Perfections of God, 
as 4 Being infinitely wiſe, and juſt, and good; 
and from the Nature of Man as a reaſonable 
Agent; And if theſe appear convincing, 4s 
] am perſwaded they muſt do to an unprejudic'd 
Mind. From the Immortality of the Soul thus 
eſtabliſb d, we ſhould advance to the Belief of 
ita Immateriallity : it not being likely that 
what is naturally Mortal ſhould be — 4 
by the mere Pleaſure of God, The Natures 
of things ſeem to be good Indications of the 
Exiſtence God deſign'd them for ; if mortal, 
that He deſign'd them for a mortal Duration; 
and conſequently, from the Duration of Things 
we 
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me m determine their Natures, and becauſe 
of the Immortality of the Soul's Duration, be. 
confident that it is naturally immortal, and, 
becauſe naturally immortal, that it cannot be 
a Syſtem of Matter. The Immortality of the 
Boa after the Reſarrettion, which we Chri- 
ſtians believe on the Teſtimony of the Goſpel, 
is no Prejudice to this Reaſoning, in regard 
the Body is not the whole Being, nor immor- 
taliæ d for its own Sake, but as belonging to 
4 Compoſition, one Part of which is immortal 
by the Priviledge of its Nature. 

The Argument from the Diviſbility of 
of Matter, hich, I have chiefly inſiſted an, 
1h an old one, as may appear from the Motto 
on the Title Page, hath yet of late Tears been 
manag d to greater Advantage than ever; 
particularly by the learned Dr. Clarke in his 
admirable Letters, which for ſtrength f Rea- 
ſoning, and fair Controverſy, have not been 
often equal d. And what ſhall they do that 
come after ſuch a Writer? But either thank · 
fully make uſe of bis Aſſiſtance, as I have done, 
or, neglecting the Lights which he would fur. 
piſh them with, run the Hazard of commits 
ing Miſtakes, which they would not otherwiſe 
have been guilty F? From that Author, tis 


 moſe 
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- moſt probable, I took the Form of the Argu- 
ment, which I have caſt into ſeveral» Propo- 
fitions ; tho? I do not remember that I was 4- 
ware of it at the time of drawing it up. If 
T have plac'd the Argument in a more advan- 
tageous Attitude for ſome Underſtandings; 
if, by contracting it into a narrower Compaſs) 
J have added to the Strength of it, without 
rendering it obſcure ; if I have ſupplied an 
ſeeming Defett, or made any other Improve- 
ment in it, I ſhall not think my ſelf to need 
an Excuſe, + , | 

As to the reſt of the Eſſay, let but the 
Reader allow what is here advanc d, a fair and 
attentive Conſideration, and I ſhall have no- 
thing to complain of, even tho the Iſſue ſhould 
be, that he thinks it tocarry muchleſs Evident? 
and Weight with it, than it does in the Opi- 
nion of the Writer. 

And here Iſbould have troubled my Reader 
with no farther Preface, had not a Book, with 
this formidable Title, Clavis Univerſalis, or 
a Demonſtration of the Non-exiſtence 
and Impoſſibility of an External World, 
given me occaſion to ſlate the Evidence we 
have for the Exiſtence of Bodies, againſt this 
and other ſuch metaphyſical Refiners, as in 

25 the 
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the following Eſſay, I have aim' d to prove the © 
Exiſtence of ſpiritual Subſtances againſt the 
Materialiſts. The firſt Reflection I made on 
reading this facetious Author, was concerning 
the Extravagance of the human Intellect, 
which, like a fiery unbroken Horſe, will not 
be confin'd within the Paths preſcrib'd it, but 
ſtarts out into unaccountable Abſurdities, 
Truth, as well as Virtue, hath its Exe 
tremes, and it is not more natural for the 
Will to run into Exceſſes in Action, than for 
the Underſtanding to commit the ſame Error 
in Thinking. Some have taught, there is no- 
thing but Matter in the Univerſe; Others, 
that there is nothing but Mind or Spirit; 
Will not a third Sort riſe up, and aſſert that 
neither one nor the other, i. e. that nothing 
at all exiſts 2 
Tea, Iny ſelf will undertake to prove this 
by the ſame way of Reaſoning which this Au- 
thor makes uſe of to demonſtrate the Impoſ- 
ſibility f an External World, From the 
Difficulties that preſs each Side of the Que- 
ſtion, concerning the Diviſibility of Matter 
in Infinitum, He draws this Inference, that 
there can be no ſuch thing as Matter; the 


Subject of the Queſtion, which, if it exiſted, | 
muſt 


8 PRE FACE. 
muſt either be diviſible or not diviſible, in 
infmitum. I like manner fay I, *Tis to 
our Conceptions impoſſible that any thing ſhould 
have exiſted from Eternity, all Daration be- 
ing ſucceſſive, and made up of Moments, eve- 
yy one of which was once preſent, and therefore 
had a Beginning; and if every Moment, then 
the whole Duration maſt have had the ſame : 
and yet, on the other Hand, *tis manifeſtly im- 
poſſible that any thing ſhould ariſe out of no- 
thing, without ſome pre-exiſtent Cauſe to pro- 
duce it. Now theſe Premiſes being admitted, 
can there be a more unavoidable Concluſion than 
that Nothing does, ever did, or can exift ? 
What I have to ſay to this Author ſhall be 
comprized ina few Pages; for I reckon that 
it would be as needleſs to return 4 particular 
Anſwer to every Paragraph of his Book, as 
to give one's ſelf the trouble of cutting off every 
| Toe or Finger from a Monſter, whom we could 
| diſpatch with one ſolid Kpock on the Head, 
If it will oblige the Author, I yield bim 
what he contends for in the firſt Part, that 
the World, which is the immediate Object of 
Perception, is not external, T have pleaded 
for the ſame Thing in a Diſcourſe which only 
waits till the favourable Reception of hat 
(ball 
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ſhall entourage it to appear abroad, Where 
1 endeavour to ſhew, that our Kpowledge f 
the World, which we call viſible, is by Idea, 
not by Intuition. And that 1 ſhould make 
choice of the ſame Argument to prove this 
which Mr. Collier hath done, diſpoſes me 
the rather to believe that we are both in the 
right ; and were led to this. Thought, not by 
Chance, but by the clear Evidence that ac- 
companies, it. | 

But what 8 A duantege Mr. Collier 
can have from this Conceſſion to demonſtrate 
the Impoſſibility or Non-exiſtence of an enter. 
nal Worlds I do not ſee. | 
- Againſt. his Attempt to demonſtrate that 
ſuch a World is an utter Impoſſibility, J offer 
this one Argument, which T am contented 
to have ventured in the Liſt againſt his 
Nine, That our having an Idea of Matter 
(which is what the Author means by an ex- 
ternal World) proves Matter to be poſſible ; 
foraſinuch as an abſolute Impoſſibility can 
never become the Object of Conception. Every 
Poſſibility hath ſome kind of Exiſtence in the 
Power that is able to produce it into Being; 

and, for that Reaſon, may have an Ideal 
Exiſtence, when it doth not exiſt really. But 
| : B an 
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PREFACE. 
an abſol ate Tmpoſſibility being a mere Nothing, 


it is every whit as impoſſible to frame an Idea 


of any ſuch Impoſſibility, as it is to conceive 
of 4 ſquare Circle, or of the Number Three 
made up of twice two. Of Things equally 
impoſſible, it is equally repugnant to form any 
Idea; and therefore if Matter were an utter 


| Impoſſibility, or a pure Nothing, the Impoſ- 


ſchility of having an Idea of it muſt be the 
ſame, as in the Caſe of a ſquare Circle, &c. 
Every Idea is ſomething, but ſomething can 
never be fit to repreſent mere Nothing. How 
then come we to have an Idea of Matter, or 
an external World ? The leaſt we can infer 


from this Idea is, that Matter is not im- 


poſſible. 

Aud if Matter be poſſible, what ſhould make 
ns doubt of its actual Exiſtence? It may be 
ſaid, Becauſe no ſuch Thing is viſible ; for we 
ſee nothing but our own Ideas; and to what 
Parpoſe ſhould we go about to ſuppoſe an exe 

ternal World that is inviſible ? 
My Anſwer is, That if the World ſerves 
all the ſame Ends both of Contemplation and 
Action, tho knowable only by Idea, as it mould 
if it mere viſible, or the immediate Object of 
Perception, then its Inviſibility can be no 
Reaſon 


PR E FACE. II 
Reaſon againſt its Exiſtence. Now that it 
doth anſwer all the ſame Ends, I thus prove; 
and, Firſt, as to Contemplation. That which 
would exerciſe our Contemplation in the Frame 
of a World that was viſible, muſt be the vaſt 
Extent of the Whole ; and the beautiful Order, 
great Variety, and wiſe Subſerviency of. the 
Parts: From all which we ſhould be led to 
admire the infinite Power, Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs of the ſupreme Cauſe. And are not theſe 
Perfections equally diſplay'd? And is there not 
the ſame Reaſon to adore them, in the Forma» 
tion of this World, if in the main C orreſpun- 
dent to our Idea of it, as if it were imme- 
diately ſeen ? I can diſcern no difference. I 
will try if this may not be illuſtrated. A 
Piece of Sculpture admirably wrought is put 
out to View; but, to preſerve it againſt the 
Injuries of the Weather, or for ſome other 
Reaſon, is varniſh'd over, Every Body extols 
the Artiſt, and is pleas d with his Work; and 
yet no one ſees that which was the immediate 
Subject of his Art, being hid under the Var- 
niſh. Our Ideas are this thin Varniſh ſpread 
over the Face of Nature, which do not hinder 
us from paſſing a Judgment of it ; becauſe 
they expreſs outward Objects, much as the Var- 
ka B 2 wiſh 
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it is laid, And then, Secondly, As for 
Attion : If my Idea of an Object, which J 
would approach or avoid, repreſent -it in the 
Place where it is, why is not this every jot as 
well as if I had Notice of it by immediate 
Perception? So far then ye have clear'd our 
Way, that an eternal World may poſſibly exiſt; 
and that no good Reaſon can be drawn from 
its Inviſivility, that it doth not actual exiſt. 
I zom proceed to demonſtrate its Exiſtence 
after this manner : I have certain Ideas which 
T call Simple; ſach are the Ideas of Solidity, 
Extenſion, &c. I find it impoſſible to get rid 
of theſe Ideas, or to add to their Number. 
T find likewiſe a Variety of complex'd Ideas that 
were introduced into my Mind without my 
willing it, tho" at the Time many of theſe did 
firſt appear there, T had the free and entire 
Exerciſe of that Faculty ; ſuch are the Ideas 
of a Dog, a Horſe, &c. which Ideas ] cannot 
forbear having actuallj preſent to My View at 
certain Times, ¶ mean, when I ſee, or fancy 
that I ſee ſuch and ſuch Objects before me.) 
My Senſations too are independant of my Will; 
T cannot encreaſe their Number, or repeat thoſe 
J have experienc'd when I pleaſe. All which 
Ye WEN forces 
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niſb takes the Form of the Work upon which « 
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forces me upon this Concluſion, That the Cauſe 
of theſe Ideas and Senſations is external. But 
that there is a World of Beings without me 
agreeing to my Ideas, and which have Powers 
that are at leaſt the occaſional Cauſes of my 
Senſations, doth not from hence immediately 
appear; for why may not God, (whoſe Exiſt- 
ence I learn from that of my own Soul) by his 
Almighty Power raiſe theſe Ideas aud Senſa- 
tions in me, no Objects exiſting that are the 
exemplary Cauſes of my Ideas, or the occaſional 
Cauſes of my Senſations ? The Thing is not 
abſolutely impoſſible. But that it is in Fatt 
impoſſible ; becauſe not reconcilable with un- 
er Principles of Truth, I think may be 
eaſily prov d. 

The Repreſentativeneſs of Ideas, which an- 
avoidably leads Men to conceive of Things as 
exiſting without them; the Livelineſs, the 
Order, the Conflancy, and the Uniformity 
which plainly diſtinguiſh their waking Ideas 
from thoſe they have in ſleep 5, the concurrent 
Teſtimony of the other Senſes with that of 
Siglu, which is ſuch, that when the Sight gives 
a Perſon Intelligence of an Object, either his 
Feeling, or Smelling, or Taſting, or Hearing, 
one, or more, of all theſe do many times bear 

witneſs 
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witneſs to the ſame Thing. All theſe, with 
Obſervations of a like Nature, have wrought 
in all Mankind a fix d Perſwaſion of an ex- 
ternal. World ; which hath always paſt for very 
reaſonable, and will ſtill do ſo, after all the 
Endeavours of one or two. merry Gentlemen 
with their Fellow-Creatures to make them re- 
ounce their Senſes. So that he who aſſerts 
the Non-exiſtence of an external Mold, that 
i 10 ſay, that God hath furniſh'd Men with 
as good Evidence for the Exiſtence of Things 
| that are not in Nature as they could derive 
from Objects really exiſting, doth not conſider 
l as he ought the Greatneſs, Veracity and Wip- 
dom of the Supreme Being. It is infinitely 
beneath His Divine Majeſty, and the Gravity 
His Providence, to amuſe and delude poor 
Mortals with mock Shews, and empty idle 
Viſions; and to annex real Pleaſures and Pains 
to merely fanciful Impreſſions. Neither is it 
more reconcileable with the divine Sincerity for 
God to aſſure me by ſeveral conſpiring Proofs' 
that there are outward Objects, that my Senſes 
are exercis'd about them, and the Reports they 
give of them are to be credited; and all this 
with Intent to make me believe it, when the 


whole is no better than Trick and Deluſion : 
And 
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And ] fear it would be found as incon- 
ſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God to mate 
it a natural Duty to adore that and other 
Attributes in the Structure of a World 
that was never created. He would not 
ſurely be beholden to a Deception for the 
Glory of his Wiſdom, Power and Gooa+ 
neſs, and refer us for 4 Proof of theſe 
Perfettions to Creatures that are OY Ima» 
ginary. 

And that which ſtrengthens this Reaſons 
ing, is, that God hath not left us any Way, 
obvious to Mankind, of knowing the Non 
exiſtence of an external World, mich He 
might and therefore would have done, if 
ſuch a World did not exiſt : For notwith- 
ſtanding Mr. Collier is pleaſed to ſay, That 
whatever is Vifible muſt as ſuch appear Ex- 
ternal, and that therefore there is 4 Neceſſity | 
that our Ideas ſhonld ſeem to be without ws 3 
I muſt deſore ſome other Proof beſides his 
bare Affirmation. What will he ſay of the 
mundane Idea in the divine Mind? That 
& appears external It would appear then 
to be otherwiſe than it is; which nothing can 
be ſuppoſed to do with regard to an un- 
der ſtanding 
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derſtanding every May perfect. It is thert- 
fore no Contradiction for a Thing to be 
viſible that doth not appear diſtant : And 
F ſo, would not the wiſe Author of our 
Nature, in Caſe there were no external 
World | anſwering to our Idea of it, have ſo 

contrived our Ideas, that they ſhould appear 
to be at home in the Mind, thereby to pre- 
vent the Miſtake we otherwiſe run into of 
Things exiſting without us? Nay to me this 
ſeems the moſt natural State of our Ideas. 
J will endeavour to explain my ſelf. Sup- 
poſe then a hollow Globe endued with Per- 
ceptiong, and painted on the Inſide with 
Birds, Beaſts and Fiſhes, and to have the 
 Kyponledge of all that is delineated within 
| it; the whole Delineation being within the 
| Globe, and the Perception the Globe hath 
1 of it but one Att, is it not certain that 
the "Appearance which this Repreſentation 
would moſt naturally make to the Globe muſt 
be of ſomething comprehended within it ſelf ? 
And the ſame it would probably be with 
the Mind, if there were not ſome external 
. World, to ſignify and repreſent which our 
 Jaeas, by the Rules of divine Perſpective, 


appear 
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appear External, But granting it to be an 
inſeparable Property of every Thing that i 
Viſible ta appear External, yet, on Suppoſi= 
tion there were no exernal World, who can 
doubt but that by ſome eaſy and ſtanding Lam 
of our Nature God could, and therefore 
would, have (ignified to us, that our I. deas, 
notwithſtanding the Show they make of being 
External, were not ſo, nor intended to A0 
Things External, by bearing their Reſem- 
blance ? | 
Againſt all. that hath been ſaid, I know 
but of one Objection that deſerves an An- 
ſwer, and that is this: The Suppoſition of 
the Non-exiſtence of an external World 
doth not at all derogate from the Sincerity, 
or any other Attribute, of God, becauſe 
even upon this Suppoſition nothing appears 
to exiſt that doth not exiſt, for all that 
appears to exiſt is only what we ſee, but we 
ſee nothing but our Ideas: So that if there 
be any Thing in this Caſe repugnant to any 
Perfection of God, it is that Ideas ſpould 
have the Appearance of External, which aye 
not; which Mr, Collier will be ready 10 

C thin 
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think bears as "hard «pon me C4 Faw" him, 
T anſwer, l | 
Firft, By denying that nai appears 3 
1 fo exiſt beſides our Ideas, or the Images of 
Things tranſmitted by the Sight. le that 
affirms this (as the Author doth in effect) 
either out of his Senſes, or forgets that he 
hath more Senſes than one ; for do not Soli- 
dit, Extention and Fay, appear to he 
Touth to exiſt * r > 
Secondly, An External N. orld appears 
even from our - $ ight 10 exiſt.” I do not 
ſay that it appears thus to our 8 ihr. Tho. 
the External World be not Vifible; yet the 
Arg. ument "from our Sight for the Being of 
ſuch 4 World is ſo manifeſt, that if there 
be no ſuch World, we are deceiv'd and im- 
pos d upon. I leg this Gentlemen for once 
to ſuppoſe with me, that there are ſolid ex- 
tended Subſtances ; and to ſuppoſe farther, 
that a Spirit aſſuming 4 Vehicle of Air, ap- 
pears in the Form of a human Body, would 
not the Author think Mankind to be in the 
right who conſent to call ſuch an Apparition 
a Deſceptio Viſus ? Tho? in this Caſe there 
65 D appears to the Si ght to exiſt that 
aoth 
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doth not exiſt; for we ſee the outward Shaps 
and Superficies of 4 Man, and that is all we 
can ſee in Bodies the moſt cloſe and compach. . 
The Nb, aud Blood, and Bones are never 
viſible, being conceal d ander the outward 
$ urface: But becauſe the out ward Appearance 
of 4 Man uſes to be rr ied with theſe, 
when it is not, we ſay, properly. enough, thas, 
our Sight hath deceiv'd us. In like manner, 
tho the External World be never ſeen by us, 

Jet our Ideas having the Appearance of ſome- 
thing External, ſignify the Exiſtence of ſuch 
a World, eſpecially concurring ſo exattly with 
our Senſations. 

Thirdly, Upon the receiv'd Belief of an 
External World, there is not the leaſt Dif- 
ficulty to reconcile the ſeeming Externeity of 
our Ideas with Truth. For the Deſign of 
our Ideas being to repreſent not only - the 
Exiſtence of Things, but the Manner of their 
Exiſtence, it is abſolutely neceſſary that to 

repreſent Things external and diſtant, our 

Ideas ſhould ſeem to be external and diſtant, 

A World there is really exiſting, with all 

that wonderful Beauty which we ſuppoſe to 

berg * altho what is generally believd to 
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| 20 Per daes 
* that World i is not ſo, but | 4 mere Repre- 
fentation in our own Minis, Which o 
dtmionſtrates the Perfection of the divine Stil 
in Paintiug Jo much to the Life, thit we 
miſtale 4 Pictare for the original Subſtance, 
But if there be no External World, the 
N Externeity 4 our Ideas will be ne 
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HE . That in 
every Man which 


bal“ deliberates, 
reſolves, feels Pleaſure, 
or Pain, Ce. All which 
when we would ex- 
e ee preſs by a ſingle 
"| Term, we make Uſe of the Word 
Tong br. Thought 
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Thought is an Operation that involves 
in it a Conſciouſneſs of it ſelf. So that 
When a Perſon is ſaid to think, the 
Meaning is, he perceives, or is conſci- 
ous of ſomething that paſſes within him. 
This perceptive confcious Principle, I 
affirm, and ſhall endeavour to prove, is 


Immaterial; by Immaterial intending 


neither more nor leſs than that it is not 
a diviſible, and ſolid Subſtance, which 
is our Notion of Matter. 


The Medium by which I ſhall at- 


| tempt the Proof of this, is, in general 


Conſciouſneſs or Thought ; ne 
by this plain Method. 


A 
Firſt, I ſhall remove the chief Preju- 
dices which lie againſt the Belief of the - 
SouPs Immateriality. 


8 ccondl, Prod uce the Argument from 
which I think I have a IE to con- 
clude, the Soul is Immaterial. f 


Firſt. The chief Prejudices againſt 
the Belief of the Soul's Imateriality, are 
theſe, A pretended Contradiction in 

the | 


023) 
the Idea of an Immaterial Subſtance; 
the Unconceivableneſs of an Union be- 
tween Soul and Body, on Suppoſition of 
the Soul's being Immaterial; the mu- 
tual Dependance of Soul and Body in 
their Operations; and laſtly, the Ap- 
pearances of Senſe and Reaſon in Brutes. 
Now if concerning each of theſe I plain- 
ly ſhew, that it is a Prejudice, and no 
more, I ſhall have the Advantage to ob- 
tain a fairer and more impartial Exami- 
6 nation of the Proofs which follow. OL 


dm 1 0 ns with che rotated c 
tradiction that is found in the Idea of an 
Immaterial Subſtance: How doth that 
appear ? Why, in affirming of the ſame 
Thing, that it is, and is not; for Sub- 
ſtance and Matter, you muſt know, are 
Terms of equal Latitude and Meaning; 
wherefore, if the Soul be Immaterial 
Subſtance, it is Immaterial Matter, 5z. e. 
is, and is not, Matter. But they are 
deceiv'd who think to paſs this upon us 
for Proof; for I demand again what Af 
ſurance they can give us that Matter and 
Subſtance are equivalent Terms, ſo that 
| what- 
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what ever i is not Matter ceaſes to be any 
Thing? It will be ſaid, or in Effect what 
they ſay amounts to this, that they are 
not able to conceive of any Thing beſides 
Matter: So ſaith Velleius the Epicurean in 
Citero, Aperta ſimplexque Mens, nulla re ad- 
juncta, quæ ſentire poſſit, fugere intelligentie 
noſtre vim &. notionem videtar.*- But what 
dare we conclude from hence? That tis 
impoſſible, for any Thing elſe to exiſt ? 
Nothing leſs. A Man Pines blind can 
form no Idea of the Objects peculiar to 
Sight, and yet they who have the Uſe 
of their Eyes will not be very forward to 
grant tliat his Ignorance proves it a Con- 
diction there ſhould be more Senſes than 
Four; or in deed that it Ow any thing 
but it ſelf. 

Lou are not able to conceive of any 
Subſtance but Matter. And have you 
a. Conception of material Subſtance ? By 
all means produce it, if you have. For 
my Part, I always thought the utmoſt 
we could fay of Matter went no farther 


than this, that it is ſomewhat endow'd 
with 


* Cicer, de N. D. L. 1. ad Init. 
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with Extenſion and Solidity ; but of 
this ſomewhat it ſelf, I was ſo ignorant 
as to imagine we had no Idea, and mutt 
confeſs, am no wiſer ſtill, And if others 
lie under the ſame Ignorance, they will 
acknowledge that we may have as clear 
a Notion of Immaterial Subſtance, as 
of Material. We have the fame Cer- 
tainty that ſomething exiſts thinking, as 
we have of any thing extended, and tho? 
we have no Idea of the thing which 
thinks, let it not therefore be concluded 
that this thinking Thing is Matter, un- 
leſs from our not being able to conceive 

. of that ſomething which is extended, 
we will infer that it is nothing at all. For, 
in ſhort, our Ignorance proves there is no 
Subſtance at all, or is no Proof but there 
may be Immaterial Subſtances, as well 
as Material. 

Let further, let it fi explaind what 
they mean by not being able to. con- 
ceive of Immaterial Subſtance. Is it not 
that they cannot form an Imaginative Idea 
of it? That it eſcapes their Fancy ? And 
will not be repreſented under a ſenſible 
Appearance? This every one knows to 
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be their Meaning ; and it amounts to 
this moſt profound Reaſoning, I will not 
lieve there is ſuch a Thing as immate- 
rial Subſtance, becauſe I cannot imagine 
it, or frame ſuch an Idea of it as would 
evince it to be material ; for could I 
make to my ſelf an Image of the Soul 
(which is what theſe Men endeavour to 
do, even as it is Immaterial, and which 
till they can peform they will not be per- 
ſwaded of its Immateriality) the Soul 
would ipſo facto be ſuppos'd to be mate- 
rial. Juſt as if a blind Man ſhould ar- 
gue there could not be a Senſe more 
than he had, becauſe the Objects of any 
ſuch fifth Senſe did not come under the 
Notice of either of his Four; not conſi- 
dering, that if they did, Sight would 
not be a diſtinct Senſe. And is it 
not a little hard that Men will not be 
fatisfied, unleſs a Thing be prov'd to 
exiſt by a Medium which would N 
prove it not to exiſt ? 

But I have not yet done; the Denial 
of the Poſſibility of Immaterial Sub- 
ſtances hath its Foundation in a Preju- 


_ dice, which if we allow of, we muſt not 


only 


\ 
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only believe there is no Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance/ but even in Contradiction to our 
own Experience, that there is no think- 
ing Subſtance. The Reaſon is, that Co- 
gitation, whereſoever we place it, is not 
a whit more level to the Apprehenſion 
than Immateriality. I am indubitably 
conſcious of my thinking; but if I ex- 
amine what it is I do when I think, if 
I endeavour to graſp at my Thought, 
and would have a diſtin Knowledge 
of it, I am loſt, Tam confounded, I give 
over the Enquiry, in Deſpair of finding 
out how my Soul thinks, as much as I 
am of comprehending how it can be Im. 
material. 

T have been the longer upon this, be- 
cauſe 'tis probable, the fancying a Con- 
tradiction in the Idea ofan incorporealBe- 
ing lies at the Bottom of moſt Mens Pre- 
judices againſt the Immateriality of hu- 
man Soul; theirs, I mean, who will not 
allow it poſſible for the Soul to be im- 
material, as generally, I believe they do 
not, who hold it to be material. They 
' conclude it impoſſible the Soul ſhould 
be immaterial (by conſequence ? or be. 

D 2 cauſe 
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. aan are ſome Things dads 
concerning it which cannot agree to an 
immaterial Being? No; but) becauſe 
they chink it impoſſible there ſhould be 
any immaterial Subſtance at all; the 
Notion involving a Contradiction. Ac- 
cordingly it is remarkable of moſt of 
the Materialiſts, both antient and mo- 
dern, that they have not been content - 
ed with aſſerting only the Materiality 
of the Soul, but have, (thoſe of them 
who pretended to believe the Exiſtence 
of a Deity,) taught the Deity Himſelf 
to be likewiſe, a Corporeal Being : And 
from the Belief of a Material God to the 
2 Belief of none at all, che Tranſition is 
eaſie; as I make no doubt but Atheiſm 
bath frequently proceeded by ſuch Steps. 

The Uſe I make of this Particular is, 
that ſeeing it is not impoſſible there 
ſhould exiſt immarerial Subſtances, it 
looks exceeding probable, even at firſt 
| | Glance, that Cogirative, Self. active Be- 
ings are ſuch; in regard Cogitation and 
Self- Motion are the moſt diſtant Things 
that can be from all the known Proper- 


ties of Matter, 


2. Is 


(ag) 

Fs io fl cl 
2. 'n tide his Vion of SoalandiBody - 
abſolutely unconceivable, on Stippoſivioil- | 
of the Soul's being immaterial ” Al Un 
on is perfor'd by Contact; bat whe 
Contact can there he between Body and 
Spirit, a ſolid and anfolid' SubRatice? 
The one is too ſubtle for the other 6 
faſten on. This 18 the Wer 
Anſwer follows. ” © 198d 
In the Union of Matter with FF os 
two Things muſt concur, Juxrapoſition, 
and Coheſion. As to the former, Spirit 
a Matter have this Advantage for 
Union above Matter and Matter, that 
whereas the Parts of Matter can only 
exiſt in contiguous Spaces, or Spaces 
bounding one on the other, Spirit and 

Matter may exiſt in the very | fame Space. 
For the other, if the Coalition of two 
ſuch difſimilar Subftances as Soul and 
Body be thought inexplicable, the Co- 
heſion of the Parts of Matter is not leſs 
fo. The Invention of hooked Particles, 
or ofa certain glutinous Subſtance, only 
puts the Difficulty one Remove farther 
off, for ſtill the Queſtion returns, how 
the 
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the Parts of theſe Hooks, or of this Glue, 
(for Parts they have) hang together? 
Which Queſtion ?tis not poſſible we 
ſhould ſolve without having Recourſe 
to ſome foreign Preſſure, either of the 
ſurrounding Matter, or ſome inviſible 
Agent. And by a like Method I will 
undertake to account for the Union of 
Soul and Body. As thus; Gravitation 
being ſomething extrinſick to the Noti- 
on of Matter, ſo as to flow from the 
meer Will of the Creator, not any innate 
Force of its own, there is no Abſurdity 
in ſuppoſing; there may be ſomething 
—— to it between a Spirit and a 
certain Portion of Matter prepared and 
fitted up for its Reception. Why hath 
God impreſs'd an attractive or gravita- 
ting Force on Bodies, but in Order to 
keep the Parts of the Univerſe together? 
And for the ſame Reaſon, when he de- 
ſigns the Union of a Soul and Body, 
He may for the effecting it, give them 
a mutual Attraction. which, however 
{hall not take Place till they are come to- 
gether ; ; and then the Conſequence of 
it will be their Adherence to one ano- 
ther 


1 

ther in the cloſeſt Manner imaginable. 
The Loadſtone and the Iron when they 
touch are not ealily ſeparated; and yet 
they touch only in their Surfaces; how 
powerfully then muſt this Attraction 
operate between two Subſtances co-ex- 
iſting in the ſame Space? Doubtleſs, 
the Attraction muſt be very ſtrong ; but 
being arbitrary, may be ſuſpended, up- 
on what Conditions God ſees fit, parti- 
cularly a Fitneſs in the Body to diſcharge 
the neceſſary Functions of Life, which 
Condition failing, the Attraction ceaſes, 
and the Union is diſſolv'd. This, I 
confeſs, is but an Hypotheſis, but tis 
an Hypotheſis as likely to be true as any 
yet found out to account for the Cohe- 
ſion-of Matter. 


3. There is a mutual Dependance of 
Soul and Body in their Operations upon. 
each other. The Soul receives Ideas by 
the Body, and the Body is animated by 
the Soul, and directed in the Mot ion of 
the ſeveral Members at its Pleaſure. 
The Soul arrives to the Maturity of its 


Faculties by the ſame Degrees the Body 
| comes 
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comes: to- its Strength and Stature, and 
moſt Times decays gradually with that; 
the Infirmities of Infancy and Old Age 


being. common to both. If one is affe- 
ted, the other doth not remain inſenſi- 


ble; they rejoice and grieve, are ſerene, 


and cloudy together. The Body being 


in good Temper, the Mind feels it ſelf 
vigorous and fitted for Contemplation; 
but as the Spirits of the one flag, the o- 
ther becomes tired of thinking. 

In Reply to this, I might take Notice 
that in many of its Operations, the Soul 
acts plainly ſeparate from the Body, and 
without borrowing any immediate Aſ- 
ſiſtance from it, as in its Abſtractions, 
in the Contemplation of Spiritual Objects, 
and in general, in all its Reafonings and 
Deductions : For tho" it cannot be deni- 


ed that a certain Diſpoſition of the 


Brain is by a Law of the Creator made 
neceſſary to the regular. Operations of 
the Mind, yet hath not the Brain dire- 
atly any Manner of Share in them. A 
Man during Sleep is not ordinarily ca- 
pable of coherent Thinking; a Sound 


happens 
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happens to rouſe him, and then he 
thinks juſtly and pertinently ; his wa- 
| king T houghts are purely his own, and 
in no proper Senſe caus'd by the Sound 
that wak'd him, tho? had he not been 
wak'd, he had had no ſuch Thoughts. 
And then as for Corporeal Images, in-the 
Conveyance. of which .the Body may 
ſeem of Right. to clairga greater Intereſt, 
in reality it is only the Condition of 
them. Stop either of the Senſes, and 
the Objects of that Senſe are not to be 
perceiv d by the Mind; and ſo, if you 
place a Veil between the Eye and any 
Object, the Object is no longer diſcer- 
nable; remove that Let, and it is pre- 
ſeatly ſeen; and yet whether there be 
or be not A Wall of Partition between 
the Object and the Eye, tlie Eye is ſtill the 
fame, and endued with the fame Power 
of ſeeing. That the Clearneſs and Vi- 
vacity of our ſenſible Ideas depends on 
the Perfection of the Organs of Senſe is 
not more wonderful than that Objects 
appear more diſtin .or obſcure accord- 
ing to the Medium thro' which the Ima- 


ges of them paſs. 


E Poſſi- 


of his own good Pleaſure hath appointed 
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Poſſibly, i it will be here enquir'd, what 
Advantage or Hindrance Body can be to 
Spirit in its Correſpondence with the 
Corporeal World ? To which, I anſwer, 
that it ſeems moſt natural to think that 
Matter cannot by any proper intrinſick 


Efficacy of its own, either help or pre- 
judice a Spirit's View of outward Ob- 


jects. It is indeed difficult to divine by 
what Way Immaterial Beings hold In- 
telligence with Material, and come ac- 
quainted with their Properties and Ope- 
rations. But this, to ſay the leaſt, is not 


Harder to conceive than how, ſuppoſing 


the Soul to be material, ſurrounding 
Objects ſhould produce in us the Ideas 
and Senſations they do; for by the Way, 
what Relation have the Senſation of 
Heat, and the Motions that occaſions it? 
The Connection between certain Mo. 
tions and certain Ideas and Senſations 


muſt be arbitray, of whatever Subſtance 


we imagine the Soul to be; and there- 


fore certainly, it were unjuſt to accuſe 


us of making abſurd Suppoſitions, if 


we ſay the Soul is immaterial, and God 


the 


( 35 ) 
the bodily ak be the Occalzogal 
Cauſes of its Ideas. 

I might farther obſerve of this Obje- 
Ction,that if it concludes any thing, it con- 
cludes abundantly too much, tho? I verily 
believe,not more than they who make it 
would be glad to have it prove. If the 
Soul muſt therefore be material becauſe 
its Operations are affected by the Body, 
for the ſame Reaſon Thinking muſt be a 
material Action; for tho* the Soul be 
Matter, yet if it think by Virtue of a 
Power planted in it ſupernaturally by 
God, and altogether different from its 0- 
ther Powers and Qualities, the Difficulty 
of conceiving how Thought ſhould be 
any way influenc'd by the Temper 'of 
the Body is much the ſame as upon the 
Hypotheſis of the SouPs Immateriality. 
So that, as was ſaid, Thought muſt be a 
material Property, if this Argument for 
the Materiality of the Soul holds good. 
But that thinking is not a material Qua- 
lity will be demonſtrated in its Place, 

The Command the Soul hath over 
the Body, hath not yet been conſider'd, 
nor will I now pretend to explain it ; 

E 2 not 


n 

not that 1 apprehend the Difficulty 

ariſe from the Immateriality of the Soul, 
T am equally at a Loſs, if I go upon the 
Suppoſition of its being material, e. g. 
-a Labourer wills the Motion of his Hands, 
and this Order of his Will is obey'd with- 
out the leaſt Delay or ReluQance. 
Whence is this inſtantaneous Motion? 
Is it communicated by Impulſe from 
the Soul? That is perfectly incompre- 
henſible, becauſe the Motion begins not 
the Hand, but in the Brain, and from 
thence is propagated to the extreme 
Members. Now of the Parts immedi- 
ately agitated, the Soul having no Idea, 
nor any Thought of their Motion, what 
makes them move? Of the ſeveral Fi- 
bres Which it holds as it were by the 
Ends, not knowing which are neceſſa- 
ry to the Motion deſign'd, or that any 
of them are ſo, how comes it to make 
Uſe of the right, without Deſign, and 
without ever miſtaking? Explain this 
to me, and then triumph if I cannot 
tell the Manner of communicating Mo- 
tion from an immaterial Subſtance. But 


tho this Difficulty were got over, there 
1s 
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is ſtill ſomething behind which requires 
a Solution, vi. from whence the Moti- 
on of the Soul it ſelf takes its Niſe. 
The Soul impels the Body, but what 
impels the Soul? A Volition, a Thought ; : 
and if a meer Thought gives Beginning 
or Direction to the Motion of a materi- 
al Soul, where's the Abſurdity that the 
ſame Thought in an Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance moves the Members of the Body? 
The Truth is, God ſeems to have in- 
veſted our Souls with this deſpotick 
Empire to facilitate the Belief of his 
actuating the Univerſe, and that we 
might not want a faint Shadow and 
| Reſemblance of the Manner of his do- 
ing it. I cannot, ſure, imagine the 
Univerſe is ſo unwieldy but Omnipo- 
tence may turn and manage it, when, 
weak and dependent as I am, the ſole 
AQ of my Will ſuffices to put that in 
Motion which before was at Reſt. 


4. Brutes appear to have Senſe and 
Reaſon, which in them, hewever, can 
proceed from none but but a material 
Principle. But, a 

. 1. Who 
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1. Who inform'd us that Brutes haye 
Senſe and Reaſon? We are conſcious 
of no ſuch Thing in them, as we arg/in 
our ſelves, and therefore can irly 
demand (which yet ſome will do with 
an Air of Inſult) that if Brutes, not- 
withſtanding all the Proofs they give 
of their Senſibility, may be as blockiſh 
and ſtupid as unanimated Matter, what 
infallible Aſſurance can we have, that 
we our ſelves do think and reaſon, 
feel Pleaſure, or Pain ? Yes, every Man's 
Conſciouſneſs that he thinks, is a Proof 
of it that can never deceive him. And 
do not other Creatures give us plain In- 
dications of Reaſon? I grant it; but 
not a Reaſon of their own, To go-no 
farther than thoſe common Inſtances of 
the admirable Architecture of a Bird's 
Neſt, and the Uniformity obſerv*d by 
Birds of the ſame Kind in the Model 
they work after, theſe are ſuch Diſco- 
veries of a Reaſon ſomewhere, as at the 
ſame Time evidently demonſtrate, it be- 
longs not to them; in them it is only 


a blind Inſtinct (as might be ſhewn by 
other 


„ 


other Conſiderations were it needful) 
tho” in regard of Providence, it is infi- 
nite Wiſdom guiding them to their ref. 
pective Ends. And why ſhould not the 
ſame Account ſatisfy concerning all their 
Actions? I would not willingly be mi- 
ſtaken here, and with the Followers of 
Deſcartes thought to reſolve all the Mo- 
tions of Bruit Creatures into meer Me- 
chaniſm. To me it ſeems no leſs than 
im poſſible that the faint and inconſide- 
rable Impreſſions of the Maſter's Voice, 
for Inſtance, upon his Dog, can have 
ſuch a Force as to produce the wonder- 
ful Effects we ſee often to follow. I 
ſhould therefore rather chuſe to trace 
up all this to a general Will of God, at 
once comprehending all particular Ob- 
jets. It is acknowledg'd that God al- 
ways foreſaw all the poſſible Alterations 
and Rencounters that might ever hap- 
pen to the Bodies of Animals, and this 
by one Glance of his Underſtanding . 
and why by one Act of his Will, may 
we not believe, he hath eſtabliſh'd a 
Connection and Harmony between the 
Impreſſions made on the Body of an 
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Animal, and the Motions maſt for the 
Preſervation of the Animal Machine? 
n purſuance of which Decree, an Im- 
preſſion being made, the correſpondent 
Motion enſues, not by Virtue of the 
Laws of Motion, but the Energy of a 
Divine and arbitrary Decree. And I 
am the more inchn'd to ſolve the Phe- 
nome na in che Brute Creation this Way, 
becauſe of our not being able, unleſs by 
this Hypotheſis, to give any Manner of 
Account of many Things tranſacted 
in humane Nature; the Things T mean, 
are Ideas and Senſations fetch d from 
Without, to the Production of which 
the Operations of external Objects on 
the Senſe are no more than improper 
and Occaſional Cauſes. The true Spring 
and Orignal of them is the Ordination 
of God ; and to ſay the leaſt, it is not 
in it ſelf more unlikely that certain 
Impulſes in, and upon, the Body of a 
Brute, ſhould, by the Order of God give 
Riſe to the Motions conſequent upon 
them, than that the ſame happening to 
the Body of a Man ſhould by the Effi- 
| cacy 
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cacy of the ſame, will oocaſion various 
Soplarjons and Ideas! in the Mind. 


2. If it be Pasted Hat Brutes , per- 
ceive and reaſon, where's the Harm if 
we add farther that their Souls are Im- 
materjal ? O, by no Mens; for then they 
muſt be immortal too; ind Immorta- 
lity is what theſe Men do not care to 
hear of. But how does that follow? 
They will, its true, be naturally immor- 
tal; notwithitanding which, God can 


annihilate them ; neither will their An- 


nihilation draw after it that of humane 


Souls, which cannot fully anſwer the 


End of their Creation i in this World, as 
thoſe of Brutes for any Thing we can 


fay, may do. But let it be unbecoming 


the Wiſdom of the Creator to annihi- 


late Spirit, when dull, inſenſible Matter 


remains ſtill in Being; may not the Souls 


of Brutes live after the Death of their 


Body ? We know not what Ends divine 


Providence may have to ſerve by them 
in an after State, what Revolutions they 


may paſs thro?, and the ſeveral Condi- 


tions that may be alotted them agreeable 


F to 
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to their Nature. And if there were 
room for Gueſſes, I would make this. 
one, that the Souls of Brutes have Fa- 
culties capable of rational and moral O- 
perations, tho'at preſent not able to exert 
them (which is confeſſedly the Caſe of 
Ideots) but being ſubjected to the Do- 
minion of Man, and to ſerve his Uſes 
and Occaſions in the preſent State, are 
-purpoſely laid under a temporary Inca- 
-pacity thro? a Defect in the Organs of 
the Bodies to which they are united; 
and conſequently when they ſhall have 
accompliſh'd the Ends of the Creator in 
.this inferior Station, they may be re. 
mov'd where they . ſhall act more ſui- 
tably to the Dignity of their Nature, 
and more for their own Happineſs. Even 
this is far leſs improbable than that the 
vaſt*Capacities, the uſeful Faculties and 
Divine Operations of a reaſonable Sou] 
have their Abode in a Syſtem. of Mat- 
ter, and enjoy none but ſuch a poor 
-precarious Exiftence as that can afford 
them. | | 


SECT. 
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- "ot SEC r. II. 


F heſe CHILE n I ſhall 
now in the Second Place, BE) the 
Arguments on which I ground my Aſ- 
ſertion-of the Soul's Immateriality. And 
as I ſaid at firſt, the general Medium T 
{hall make Uſe of, is Conſciouſneſs or 
Thought, Matter cannot think ; and 
if ſo, unqueſtionably the Soul is Imma- 
terial. To make good this Propoſition, 
I ſhall advance by the following Steps. 
Thinking is not eſſential to Matter. Is 
not a Mode of any other Property. be- 
longing to Matter, whether known or 
unknown. Nor a Property ſuperin- 
duc'd by Almighty Power. 


Firſt, Thinking is not an eſſential 
Property of Matter. And in Truth, it 
is well *tis not; for a good naturd Man 
that believd all Things above and un- 
der, and round about him full of Life 
and Perception, if he judg'd of them 
by himſelf, would be always in Pain, 
whatever Poſture he was in, whether 

F 2 ſtanding, 


ſtanding, ſitting, or lying, for that great 
Number of poor diſtreſſed Particles, 
which he would be afraid of incommo- 
ding either Way. Unleſs you Had ra- 
ther ſuppoſe | him happily made acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Hobbs Diſtinction, and from 
him to have learnt to ſay, that tho? all 
Matter doth think, yet it is not conſci- 
ous of it; which, if not in his Meaning, 
in the Terms, I am ſure, implies ſome- 
thing very much like a Contradiction. 
But to be more ſerious ; (tho? indeed 
the Matter little deſerves it). they who 
think it plainly demonſtrable that Mat- 
ter is infinitely diviſible, and any Portion 
after it hath been dividing, if you will, 
Millions of Years, can never be reſolv'd 
into Parts abſolutely ſimple and uncòm- 
pounded, even tho? Omnipotence it ſelf 
ſhould attempt the reducing it to ſuch 
a State, will grant that it unexceptiona- 
bly follows from the Reaſon I ſhall after- 
wards give, why thinking can never 
exiſt in a diviſible Being, if this Reaſon 
be good, that it cannot, either in the 
A& or Power, be eſſential to Matter. 
But tho? there ſhould be Atoms or indiſ- 


cerpible 
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cerpible Points of Marter, yet actual 
Thinking cannot be eſſential to Matter 
fot this Reaſon, that if eſſential to any, 
it muſt be equally neceſſary to all, and 
ſo there will be as many diſtin& perei- 
pient Beings as there are Atoms to make 
up this vaſt bulky Univerſe; a Suppoſi 
tion which all our Thoughts recoil at: 
For, at this Rate, a Mari is not one in- 
telligent Being; but a Multitude, a 
a Commonwealth, a World, of them. 
Upon which, I ask, how 'it happens 
there is but one and the ſame Senſation 
for the whole Body ? Touch whatever 
Part you pleaſe, we are invincibly con- 
ſcious, tis one and the ſame Self feels 
the Impreſſion. Sometimes, indeed, 1 
perceive one Part of my Body affected, 
ſometimes another ; but {till it is I that 
perceive it, that vital conſcious Princi- 
ple which thinks what I now write, 
Should it be ſuggeſted, that the Same- 
neſs of the Senfation may be accounted 
for by ſuppoſing that all the thinking 
Particles in one Perſon club all their 
Perceptions into one general Conſciouſ- 


neſs, I ſhall have Occaſion to lay open 
the 
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the Folly of any ſuch Suppoſition before 
I come to the End of this Diſcourſe. 
And as the Act, ſo the Power of 
thinking, cannot be eſſential to Matter, 
By Power, I underſtand an immediate 
Capacity of thinking, which, Objects 


{Fi preſented, and all Impediments remov'd, 
17 without any farther Alteration in the 
1 Being that poſſeſſes it, will exert it ſelf, 
id or at leaſt may be brought into actual 
41-99 Cogitation- Now if ſuch a Power be 
wy  efſential to Matter, every Particle of 
4 Matter, muſt be actually cogitative. 
Wi! For what ſhould hinder it? Not its fel- 
lh low Pargicles, for the utmoſt one Atom 


can operate on another, is only to 
knock againſt it, and thereby put it in 
Motion or reduce it to Reſt. But what 
hath either Motion or Reſt to do with 
Thinking? Thinking is as widely diſtant 
from Local Motion as Colour is from 
Sound. An Atom is ſuch an obſtinate 
inflexible Thing that after all the ham- 
mering in the World it muſt remain 
immutably the ſame; and theretore to 
ſuch a Particle Motion and Reſt muſt be 
equivalent for any Change they can 
| make 
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make in its other Qualities. And, for 
intereſting the Power of God, ſome 
Men will be cautious how they allow 
him any Share in the Management of 
the World, for fear he ſhould interpoſe 
where they would not have him. But 
after all, I need not be ſollicitous about 
proving Thinking not eſſential to Mat- 
ter, when none among the Scepticks 


of the preſent -Age are hardy enough to 
ſtand by ſuch an Aſſertion. 


Secondly, Thinking is not a Mode of 
any Property belonging to Matter, whe- 
ther known or unknown. This Parcel 
of Matter cannot enjoy the Privilege of 
thinking, while its Neighbour remains 
in its Original State of Inſenſibility, by 
having one or more of its old Properties 
diverſified. As, for Inſtance, by the 
modyfying its Extenſion into any imagi- 
nable Figure or Texture of the Parts, 
even thoſe that are moſt minute, or by 
a Difference in Motion, as to Kind or 
Degree. My Reaſon is, that after Ei- 
gure and Motion have run thro? all tht 
Variety they are capable of ; they are 

Fi- 
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Figure and Motion ſtill. Conſequently, 
if Thought were no more than a new 
Appearance of theſe or any other Pro- 
perties of Matter, it would be impoſſible 
to reflect on a Thought without framing 
an Idea of the Material Property or Pro- 


+8 perties of which it was a fimple or a 
14 mixed Mode ; ns we are not able to con- 
1 ceive of this or that Figure, and yet 
1 have no Idea of Extenſion, or of this 
. [ or that Sort or Degree of Motion, and 


at the ſame Time be without any Idea 
of Motion; or of a Mixture of the 
Modes of ſeveral Qualities, and have no 
Knowledge of the Qualities ſo compoun- 
ded and mix*'d. The Species of Neceſſi- 
ty involving the Idea of the Genus. But 
now let any one tell me, whether he be 
conſcious that his Thoughts-are thus al- 
lied to any Property of Matter. If he 
faith, Not; let him not then imagine, 
that Thought is only an old Attribute of 
Matter in a ſomewhat newer ſaſhion'd 
Dreſs than it us'd to wear. And, with- 
out going out of my Way, what hath 
Yeen ſaid obviates a common Suggeſtion, 
that Thinking, tho? no Mode of Magni- 
tude 
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tude, or Figure or Motion, or in ſhort, 
of any of the known Attfibutes of Mat- 
ter, may, perchance, be a Mode of ſome 
latent and unknown Quality; a Suppo- 
ſition which apparently contradicts it- 
ſelf; for a Mode of a Property -being 
known, how can that Property re- 
main {till unknown? If Thought, 
which we are conſcious to be only a 
particular Way of modifying ſome At- 
tribute of Body, can that Attribute lie 
conceal'd ? Not till I can be ſuppos'd to 
have the Idea of any particular Sort of 
Motion, and have no Idea of Motion, 
or of ſome particular Species of Figure, 
and not be able to form a Notion of 
Extenſion. 

If it be ſaid, that Thinking is not Mo- 
tion or Figure, or any other Property 
of Matter, ſeparate, or compounded, 
but a Reſult from one or more, I anſwer, 
that it is impoſſible any Power or Qua- 
lity belonging to Matter ſhould produce 
an Effect entirely de novo; and conſe- 
quently, if Thought be the Reſult of 
any material Property or Properties, it 


can only be a new Turn or Appearance 
G given 
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given to one or more old Properties, 
which unavoidably runs us upon the 
Abſurdity before-mentioned. That no 
Power or Quality of Matter can produce 
an Effect entirely de novo, is as plain as 
that it cannot produce ſomething out of 
nothing. The Truth of this is obvious 
to the firſt Reflections of the Mind. 

This ſingle Argument, if it hath the 
Evidence I apprehend-to be in it, 1s as 
deciſive as a Thouſand, Yet becauſe I 
had rather be charg'd with doing an 
unneceſſary Thing, than omitting what 
is needful; and becauſe of two Argu- 
ments equally concluſive, one Man is 
more ſtruck with this, another with 
that; I add farther, 

Every Quality of Matter, not eſſen- 
tial to it, is a mere Relation. Matter it 
ſelf is unchangeably the ſame. The Par- 
ticles of it may be remov'd nearer to, or 
farther off from, one another, they may 
ſtand in this, or that Scituation, but in 
themſelves, receive not the leaſt Altera. 
tion. What Difference there is, lies in 
this, that when rang'd after this Man- 
ner they make one Figure, when after 

1 that 
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that another; when a greater Number 
meet they make one kind of 'Magnitude, 
when a' leſs,” another, as a Body of a 
Foot or Inch Diameter. But what are 
all theſe Figures? They only expreſs the 
different Relations the Particles of a 
Syſtem have one to the other; or alto- 
gether to other Bodies. What theſe 
ſeveral Magnitudes? But the Relation 
of more, of fewer Particles; the ſame 
holds in Motion. Whether the Particle 
be mov*'d or not mov'd, whether it con- 
tinue to move in the ſame Line, or move 
in different, the Particle, if we well 
conſider it, remains without all Change; 
only that it is transferr*d from Place to 
Place, and, by that means hath. ſucceſ- 
ſively a Relation to different Points of 
Space. He that reflects on this cannot 
poſſibly believe "Thought to be a Mode 
of Matter and Motion, - becauſe, all 
Modes being inconteſtibly nothing but 
Relations, or Compariſons made by the 
Mind, Thought if a Mode of Matter 
would be. no more ; which is too abſurd 
for any one of common Senſe to digeſt. 
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And now, were J able to advance no 
farther in the Argument, I could not 
repent of the little Pains I have been at 
to prove Thinking not eſſential to Mat- 
ter, nor a Mode of any Power belonging 
to Matter; for this alone effectually 
filences the Atheiſtcal Sceptick, who in 
Complement to Mankind tells them they 
are no better than ſo many Machines, 
and their wiſeſt Thoughts and Conſulta- 
tions but the lucky Hits of Atoms and 
pure Growth of Matter and Motion. 
This Whim, I fay, hath been ſufficient- 
ly confuted, from whence ' tis neceſſari- 
ly inferred that there is a ſupreme Be- 
ing, who, ſhould we allow the Soul to 
be material, hath given it a Power of 
thinking, the conferring of which Pow. 
er is an Act of Omnipotence, and as 
hard to conceive.as the Creation of Sub- 
ſtance. In other Words, that there is a 
God, and Creation ex zihilo, is no Con- 
tradiction, no Impoſſibility, 


Thirdly, Matter cannot have a Power 
of, Thinking-ſuperadded to it. I do not 
fay, that a Subſtance having this Power 


cannot 
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cannot be ſettled in Matter; on the 
contrary, if this be a proper Senſe of 
ſuperadding, I own God hath ſuperad- 
ded a Power of thinking to Matter, by 
ſubſtantially uniting the Soul to the 
Body. But my Meaning (and indeed 
the only Meaning under Diſpute) is that 
a Power of thinking cannot be made to 
inhere immediately in Matter, or that 
Matter cannot be the next and immedi- 
ate Subject of a Power of Thinking. 
This Particular well prov'd, ſhews Mr. 
Lock not to have been infallible, when 
he ſaid, that * ig impoſſible for us, by 
the Contemplation of our own Ideas, without 
Revelation, to diſcover whether Omnipotency 
hath given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly 
diſpos'd, a Power to perceive and think. I 
am miſtaken if the Demonſtration of this 
which Mr. Locke thought it impoſſible 
to demonſtrate, doth not follow. 


Firſt, Thinking is utterly inconſiſtent 
with the Diviſibility of Matter; or a 
Quality that will never be brought to 

_ agree 
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agree to any thing that is not ſtrictiy 


onc. I ſhall prepare my Way to this 
Argument by ſeveral Propoſitions. 


1. Thinking is an abſolute Quality. 
Of a Roſe, tho? a relative Quality, a meer 
external Denomination in the Roſe, is an 
abſolute real Senſation in him that ſmels 
it. Now, I pray, where ſhould Think- 
ing +: 44 exiſt, if not in the Being 


that thinks? They who aſſert Heat to 


be a relative Quality in Fire, do, in Ef- 
fect, ſay, it is not there at all, that *tis 
only a Name miſapplied by vulgar Con- 


ceit. Whoever therefore ſuppoſes a Sub- 


ſtance to think (whether that Subſtance 
be Matter or Spirit) muſt ſuppoſe think- 
ing to be an abſolute, inherent Quality, 


or he ſuppoſes an abſolute Contradiction, 


that is, he ſuppoſes a Subſtance at the 
ſame Time doth, and doth not think. 


2. Thinking is a primary Quality. No 
Property can be aſſign'd of a larger Ex- 
tent comprehending this under it. And 
what better Proof have we than this, 
that Motion and Solidity are primary 


Qua- 
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Qualities 2 We paſs them for ſuch be- 
cauſe they are Ideas ſo generical that 
we cannot go beyond them; which wy 
ſhould be able to do if they were only 
Modes of ſome more generical Power; 
for the ſame Reaſon, that from any deter- 
minate Species of Figure or-Motion, we 
can proceed to the neighbouring Genus, 
and ſo on till we come to the Genus 
generaliſſimum, where the Sight is termi- 
nated. Beſides, it hath been before 
prov'd, that all Modes include over and 
above what is peculiar and diſtinguiſh- 
ing, the general Idea of the Attributes 
they are Modes of; and that therefore, 
if Thinking were a Mode of ſome more 
generical Attribute, we could not poſ- 
ſibly be ignorant what was this Attri- 
bute, becauſe the Idea of it would be 
involv'd in Thinking. But we know 
of no ſuch Attribute, and therefore 
Thinking 1s not a Mode of it, and if 
not a Mode of an Attribute, muſt it 
ſelt be a primary Quality. XN, B. The 
Term primary applied to Qualities, 
hath a double Signification; for either it 
may be taken abſolutely fo as to ſignify 
| that 
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that there is no Idea, excepting that of 
the Subſtance, beyond the Idea of the 
Quality we call Primary, in which it 
is founded, and in this Senſe Thinking 
and Motion are not primary Qualities, 
Thinking preſuppoſing a Power of think- 
ing, and Motion a Power of being 
mov'd. Or it may ſignify that there 
is no Idea or Quality more generical, of 
which the Quality we name primary, is 
a Mode or Species; and in this Senſe it 
is, we here term Thinking and Motion 
primary, i. e. generical Qualities. 


3. Thinking is a numerical Quality, 
perfectly ſimple and uncompounded ; 
not only in the Senſe that a Quality is 
called ſimple when it is not a Collection 
of different Qualities, which I have before 
ſhewn to be the Caſe with Thinking ; 
but in the exaReſt Senſe of that Word, 
when a Quality doth not conſiſt of 
Parts, each of which is of the ſame 
kind as the whole; as the Solidity and 
Motion of an Atom (a Point of Matter 
imagin'd ſo ſmall as to become utterly 


uncapable of further Diviſion) are indi. 
vidual 
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vidual Qualities; its Solidity is ſo one 


as not to be a Number of Solidities, and 
its Motion ſo one as not to be a Syſtem 
of Motions. Now in the ſame Senſe 
that theſe are indiviſible Qualities, I 
affirm Thinking or Conſciouſneſs to be 
ſo, i. e. Noone Conſciouſneſs can be 
compounded of two or more ſeveral 
Conſciouſneſſes. For in caſe ſeveral 
Conſciouſneſſes may unite into one, ei- 
ther their Union deſtroys their Diſtin- 
Ction, or it doth not. If it doth, I de- 
ſire to know how this general Conſci- 
ouſneſs ſubſiſts? After no other Manner 


than a Whole conſtituted of ſeveral 


Parts, can exiſt without theſe Parts, or 
a univerſal exiſt without Particulars. 
If on the other hand theſe partial Con- 
ſciouſneſſes after they are united toge- 
gether, remain diſtinct, how can they 
be one? In no other Senſe than a Mul- 


titude of Sands make one Heap; for ſo 
a Parcel of Conſciouſneſſes thrown to- 


gether would be a Heap of Conſciouſ- 


neſſes, not one Conſciouſneſs. They 


could not approach ever the nearer, 
being truly one on account of their 


Neighbourhood. Yes, ſome may ſay, 


H they 
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they altogether form one whole Con- 
ſciouſneſs, whereas ſeparately taken they 
are but Pieces of Conſciouſneſs. To 
expoſe the Vanity of this Conceit, I 
ſhall enter a little farther into the Mat- 
ter. When, therefore it is ſaid that 
- Conſciouſneſs is made up of partial Con- 
ſciouſneſſes, the Meaning muſt be that 
Conſciouſneſs inheres in a Being that 
hath Parts, and that each Part hath its 
Share of the Conſciouſneſs. Now let us 
ſuppoſe theſe Parts remov'd at a conſi- 
derable Diſtance from one another ; 
Conſciouſneſs being an inherent Quality, 
their Separation would not annihilate 
their Thinking, but each muſt ſtill have 
its piece of a Thought. But then theſe 
Pieces of Conſciouſneſs, thus disjoin'd, can 
no more make oneConſciouſneſs than the 
Conſciouſneſſes lodg'd in the Heads of 
ſeveral Men can make one. Well then, 
let us farther try, what can be done by 
bringing theſe Conſciouſneſſes together 
again. What will they gain by this 
Contiguity ? Still each Part can be con- 
ſcious only for it ſelf; it cannot ſhare 
in the conſciouſneſs of the reſt, any more 
| than 
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than the Solidity of one Particle of Mat- 
ter can be the Solidity of another; 
which is as ſelf-evident, as that a Thing 
muſt be itſelf, and no other. And now 
where ſhall we ſeek for a common Con- 
ſciouſneſs, that may run through all, and, 
like a Band, tie them together? I can- 
not poſſibly gueſs where; and yet ſuch 
a common Conſciouſneſs is neceſſary to 
conſtitute all theſe Parts one thinking 
conſcious Being. But, when all is done, 
that Conſciouſneſs is an individual Qua- 
lity, cannot be made plainer than every 
Man's own Conſciouſneſs proves it to 
him, if He will be at the trouble of the 
leaſt Reflection in the World. 


4. A Syſtemof Matter conſiſts of juſt 
ſo many diſtin&, compleat, Beings as it 
hath Parts. Be theſe Parts united after 
never {0 compact a Manner, their Di- 
ſtinctneſs is not hereby in the leaſt en- 
dangered, each of them remaining, as it 
was before, a compleat Being in it ſelf, 
capable of being divided from the reſt, 
and exiſting ſeparate and independent 


from them. I deny not but a Syſtem of 
Mat- 
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Matter, may, if God fo pleaſe, be rens 
der'd indiviſible by any created Power; 
but this alters not the caſe, becauſe in it 
felf, and to Almighty Power, it is as di- 
viſible as ever, and, if diviſible, muſt 
have Parts antecedent to their actual Di- 
viſion. 


5. Every primary or generical Power, 
inhering in the whole of any Syſtem, is 
made up of Qualities of the ſame Kind, 


inhering in the ſeveral conſtituent Parts. 


Thus, the Motion of the whole conſiſts 


of the Motions of the Parts, and the So. 


lidity of the whole is the total of the 
Solidities of the parts. This is too plain 
to need or be capable of Proof. Tho' if it 
be deſir'd, I will give the Reaſon why it 
is ſo. All ſpecifical Powers having their 
Original from a Combination of Particles 
(excepting the Species of Motion) are re- 
ally but ſo many Names to ſignify theſe 
Combinations; and a Combination, al- 
ways ſuppoſing more than One, cannot 
be attributed to any ſingle Particle. But 


every Particle is ſolid, is moveable, and 
of a certain Magnitude, from whence 


reſult 
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reſult the Solidity, Motion, and Magnis 
tude of a Syſtem, which would be eters 
nally deſtitute of all thoſe Properties, if 
they were not firſt ſound in the "pou 
Particles. 


6. If actual Thinking can never be fon: 
ted in a Syſtem of Matter, neither can a 
Power. He that proves the one, proves 
the other unleſs you can reconcile your 
being abſolutely and for ever unable to 
doa Thing, and your having a Power to 
do it, 

And now laying all theſe | The A - 
Propoſitions together, the * 
Concluſion is that a Syſtem of Matter 
cannot poſſibly have a Power of Think- 
ing ſuperadded to it. For it cannot think, 
but Thinking muſt inhere in it, becauſe 
Thinking is an abſolute Quality; and the 
Conſciouſneſs that inheres in the Whole, 
muſt, as it is a primary Quality, con- 
ſiſt of the Conſciouſneſles of the Parts; 
but Conſciouſneſs being a ſimple indivi- 
dual thing, cannot be made up of parti- 
al Conſciouſneſſes, and for that Rea- 
{on can never have its abode in a 
Syſtem 
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Syſtem of Matter, where it cannot 
be fuppos'd to exiſt, unleſs compounded. 
If this Argument be not concluſive, I 

| deſpair of knowing when an Argument 
is ſo. Nothing can have a more promi- 

ſing Appearance. Neither is it all weak- 
en'd by Matter of Fact, in Nature or 
Art, both which, tis pretended, furniſh 
us with innumerable Inſtances of Powers 
and Qualities in thewhole, reſulting from 
the Contributions of the Parts, and yet 
not to be found in the Parts disjunctly ta- 
ken. Thus the Roundneſs of a Globe 
ariſes from the Parts terminating after 
ſuch a Manner, that the whole Compaſs 
of the Surface is equally diſtant from the 
Center. Nevertheleſs the Parts ſingly 
conſider*d are none of them round, tho? 
altogether they form that Figure. Thus 
the Power of a Roſe to produce ſo agree- 
able a Smell, is owing to the peculiar 
Texture and Diſpoſition of its inſenſible 
Parts, which detach*d from one another, 
or diſpos'd of in a different Way, are 
void of that Power. Thus, the Power 
of a Clock to determine the time of the 

Dy: proceeds from the Scituation, the 
Com- 


RR. > 

Comparative Bigneſs, and Motion of 
the Wheels and Springs that compoſe it; 
which notwithſtanding, the Subject of 
this Power is only the whole Clock, not 
any one Piece of it. And why, in like 
manner, may not a conſcious . oo 
made up of Parts, which fingly taken 
are not conſcious, tho? when combin' 4 
they are ſo ? 

A very moderate Degree of Attention 
will diſcover the Impertinence 'of this 
Objection; for (omitting other Anſwers 
that might be given to it) none of the 
Powers or Qualities here enumerated are 
of a primary Nature. Roundneſs is not 
a Compoſition of Parts that are round, 
becauſe only a Mode of Figure. And 
the ſame holds of the other Qualities 
alledg'd, which, as far as they are really 
inherent Qualities, (and we are concern'd 
- with them no farther) are mixed Modes, 


As to mention only the Virtue of a Clock 
in meaſuring the Hours ; this, as far as 
it ſignifies a Power abſolutely reſiding in 
the Clock, is no more than a skilful Mix- 
ture of certain Modes of Figure, Mag- 
nitude and Motion, And what thenare 

the 
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the Rules we follow, when from theſe 
we argue to thinking, which, it hath 
been evinc'd, is a primary Quality? Let 
it be once made appear that the Solidity 
of a material Syſtem is not the Sum of 
the Solidities of the Parts, and I will rea- 
dily acknowledge my ſelf miſtaken in aſ- 
ſerting the Canſciouſneſ of the ſame 
Syſtem to be a Maſs of the G. 
neſſes of the Parts. | 

But is not Extenſion in the fame Rank | 
of Properties as Solidity ? Now an exten- 
ded Syſtem is made up of Parts unexten- 
ded. | 
- To this trifling Objection, if I muſt re- 
turn an Anſwer, I fay, that in Caſe Mat · 
ter admits not of infinite Diviſions (as 
this Objection ſuppoſes it doth not) Ex- 
tenſion is no primary Quality, but Mag- 
nitude, or ſpatiality, having under it theſe 
two general Modes; an Atom, which 
is Matter poſſeſſing a ſingle Point of 
Space ; or Quid extenſum, when ſeveral 
Particles of Matter, ſettling in Points of 
Space next adjoining to one another, give 
occaſion for conſidering them as one 80 
ay or Syſtem. 
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From what hath been aid, it follows 


that tho? perfect Strangers to the inmoſt 
Eſſenſes of Soul and Body, we are yet a- 
ble to demonſtrate that the Soul is not, 
at leaſt, a Syſtem of, Matter, from the 
utter Irreconcilableneſs of the Properties 
of the one and the other, i. e. of Thinking 
and Diviſibility. And our Mathemati- 
cians tell us, that *tis of the Nature of 
Matter to exiſt in Parcels or Syſtems, 
and impoſſible it ſhould do otherwiſe, 
being infinitely diviſible. But however 
that be, a learned Perſon. hath well ob- 
ſerv'd, in a Letter I receiv'd from him, 
that *tis the Opinion of all our modern 
Scepticks, that the Soul is a Syſtem of 
Matter; ſo that, if his Obſervation be 
true, (as in all Probability it is) the 
Argument here manag'd, at once diſ- 
arms all theſe Men. And then, as the 
ſame Gentleman farther remarks, on 
Suppoſition there be indiviſible Parti- 
cles of Matter, and that ſuch an indi- 
viſible Particle may be a thinking Sub. 
ſtance; yet the natural Immortality of 
the Soul would be ſafe enough. And 
this is the Reaſon why our Scepticks 

I never 
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never go upon that Suppoſition, becauſe 
they are not concerned to diſprove the 
Immateriality of the Soul, any farther 
than they can thereby e its natural 
Immortality. 

There is only one Thing commonly 
urg'd againſt this Argument, yet be- 
King; which, becauſe if I conceal'd: it, 
ſome would be ready to judge it was 
for its Strength, I ſhall briefly conſi- 
der. This Argument, ſay they, may 
as well be turn'd to prove immaterial 
Subſtance incapable of thinking, if Ex- 
tenſion be not ſhut out of its Idea. To 
which I reply. | 
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1. Extenſion is no Part of our Idea 
of immaterial Subſtance. All we know, 
of it is, that it thinks, is not ſolid, and, 
by Conſequence from its Thinking, is 
indiviſible too. But neither of theſe Pro- 
perties, as far as we are acquainted with 
them, having any Relation to Space, 
or Dependence on it, from them we can 
get no Aſſiſtance in our Enquiry, after 
what Manner a Spirit or immaterial Sub- 


ſtance exiſts in Space. "Tis enough we 
| TT know 
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know it not to be diviſible, like a mate- 
rial Syſtem : Whether, as it is indiviſi- 
ble, it be likewiſe unextended; or whe- 
ther, if endow'd witha kind of Expaaſion, 
this or any other Word in our Language 
doth properly expreſs it, we have no 
Room to argue for Want of Ideas; nor 
can this Want of Ideas be fairly impro- 
ved to the Diſadvantage of immaterial 
Subſtance, becauſe againſt a Capacity 
of Thinking in a Syſtem of Matter, we 
argue not from any Thing unknown, 
but from an Imperſection we certainly 
know to be in it, men its Diviſibi- 
lity. ) 


2. This Objeftion is founded in ſome- 
thing, which I think it impoſſible. to 
prove, viz. That every ſimple Being, 
every Being ſtrictly one, is minimum 
Natura. We find this to be true in 
Fact of a ſolid Being, and in its Solidity 
meet with the Cauſe of it. For a ſolid 
Syſtem being ſolid throughout, by Reaſon 
of which Solidity every. Particle hath a 
diſtin& Superficies of its own; though 
never {0 many Particles unite together, 
I 2 i from 
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from whence flows the Extenſion of 
Matter, each of them will after all con- 
tinue a compleat Being in it ſelf, actually 
diſtinct, and therefore ſeparable from all 
the reſt. But now from ſolid to unſolid 
Being, from material Expanſion to im- 
material, non valet Conſequentia. Ac- 
cording to our Idea of Immenſity, there 
is ſome Sort of Expanſion in the divine 
Eſſence, and he that ſhould aſſert of this 
adorable Eſſence, that it is (I will not ſay 
actually diviſible, for its Infinity alone 
may ſecure it from that, but) made up of 
proper Parts, would be thought greatly 
to detract from the Perfection of the 
ever-bleſſed and moſt glorious God. 


3. If you ſtill perſiſt that all Expan- 
fion implies Diviſibility; for once, we 
will ſuppoſe that it doth. Upon this 
Suppoſition I affirm that the Soul is 
unextended, and challenge any one to 
ſhew me the Abſurdity of it. The Soul 
may hereby ſeem to be ſhrunk into an 
abſolute Parvitude, a poor ſolitary Punct; 
but there is really no ſuch Matter: For 


on 8 8229 Expanſion and Parts al- 
Ways 
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ways go. together, the ſupreme Eſſence 
cannot be allowed to be expanded; but, 
though not expanded in a proper Senſe, 
you will not therefore imagine that it 
muſt dwindle into a Point. Whatever 
be the Relation that Thought. hath- to 
Space, *tis plain, it can't exiſtin it, aftey 
the Manner of an extended Thing, uns 
unleſs we can firſt bring ourſelves to 
conceive that Thought hath Quantity, 
and may be larger or ſhorter, broader 
or narrower, Oc. nor yet as a Point, 
unleſs it be firſt allow'd, that a ſingle 
Point may be capable of ten Thouſand 
different Modifications, and why ſhould 
it be deem'd impoſſible tor the thinking 
. Subſtance to enjoy the ſame Manner of 
Exiſtence as Thought, which is its Acti- 
on. This from the Eſſence of God, I amy 
ſenſible, is a Way of Arguing foe! Men 
will little regard; nor vas it deſi gned 
for them: But ſuch who, with me, be- 
lieve God to be an immaterial Subſtance, 


though not of my Mind, who think it 
demonſtrable, that the Soul likewiſe is of 
a Nature entirely diſtin& from Matter. 
I have now done with the firſt Argu- 
| ment, 


(7 
ment, which' proves that a Syſtem of 
Matter can never think. Thoſe which 
follow are levePd againſt: allMatter with- 
out conſidering it in a Syſtem. 

Secondly, The power of Thinking is is 
not eſſential to Matter: But we have 
the fame Reaſon to believe it eſſential 

to that in us which thinks, as to con- 
r Solidity eſſential to Body; and 
therefore the Soul, or that in us which 
thinks, is not Matter. Solidity is not 
Matter. Solidity is reckoned eſſential 
to Body, becauſe it is a primary Qua- 
lity, or becauſe we conſider it as imme- 
diately united to the Idea of material 
Subſtance without the Intervention of 
any third Idea, whereas our Ideas of ſe- 
parable Qualities, ſuch as  Fluidity, 
Squareneſs, Globoſity, &c. lead us to 
the Idea of Extenſion, in which they 
lave their Foundation. Now foraſmuch 
as we have not the Idea of any Property 
more radical than this of a Power of 
Thinking, either let us confeſs our ſelves 
uncertain Whether Solidity is ſo inſepa- 
rable from material Subſtance, that it 


cannot be taken away without the Pe- 
ſtruction 


C 
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ſtruction of the Subſtance, or be. fo in- 
genuous to own, that the thinking Fa- 


culty is eſſential to the Soul; from 
whence it will of Neceſſity follow, that 
the Soul is immaterial, Upon the whole 
then, having the ſame Evidence for 
both, we ought not to doubt. of the 


Immateriality. oi thinking Subſtances 


till we are diſpos'd to doubt whether 
Matter be eſſentially ſolid. 1 


Thirdly, There is the greateſt Reaſon 
to believe it impoſſible and a Contra- 
diction for the Power of Thinking to 
be ſuperadded to Matter, tho? a perfect 
Monad, becauſe it hath all the Appear- 
ance of a groſs Abſurdity, the Subſtance 
preexiſting, for any Power whatever to 
be aſterwards brought into it, entirely 


_ diſtin&t from all the Powers it had be- 


fore. A Subſtance can have no gene- 
rical Power, but what was produc'd at 
the Moment it ſelf had a Beginning. 
Are any Properties eſſential? Or, which 
comes to the ſame, can a Subſtance be 
created, and certain Properties not exift 
as neceſſary Appendages to it? On Pre- 
ſumption of eyery Body's agreeing with 
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me that it cannot, I demand farther, 
Whether the Dependence be mutual, 
ſo that as the Subſtance cannot be cre- 
ated without its eſſential Attributes, 
theſe Attributes cannot be produc d, but 
the ſame Act of Power muſt at once 
give Being to the Attributes and the 
Subſtance they are eſſential to? I ſhall 
explain my ſelf by an Inſtance ; Tho? 
the Subſtance of Matter is incapable of 


receiving Exiſtence from a Fiat of God, 


that will not at the ſame Inſtant beſtow 
it on Solidity and Magnitude, can 
Solidity and Magnitude be created 
without the cotemporary Production of 
any Subſtance ? It lies on thoſe who 
ſay, They may, to ſhew why the De- 
pendence of the Attributes upon the 
Subſtance for their Creation ſhould not 
be the ſame, as of the Subſtance on the 
Attributes. If the Anſwer be, No, 
then we are oblig'd either to grant 
that as Solidity can never be pro- 
duc'd, unleſs when a Subſtance is cre- 
ated to which it is eſſential, the ſame 
is true of all other generical Powers and 


Qualities, or to demonſtrate ſuch a Dif- 
ference 


(0 


ference in their Natures, as is the Foun- 
dation of this Difference in the Manner 
of their Exiſtence, that when one At- 
tribute cannot, another may, be intros 
duc d into Being at a diſtinct Time from 
the Subſtance it is plac'd in, and by a 
diſtinct Act of Omnip otence. This I 
doubt we ſhall never be able to do. In 
the mean while T dare appeal to the 
World, Whether it doth not ſhock com- 
mon Setiſe, that a primary Attribute, 
not originally in a Subſtance, ſhould be 
_ afterwards made to agree to it? Is not 
the creating a new Power, the Subſtance 
being firſt made, every whit as unintel- 
ligible as the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Ac- 
cidents? In plain Truth, for the Phi- 

loſophicalneſs of them, they ſeem to me 
exactly match'd; and J fee not, but if 
a Power may be created ſeparately from 
the Subſtance, i. e. without at the ſame 
Time creating the Subſtance, it may as 
well be made to exiſt without inhering 
in any Subſtance ar all; there being little 
or no Difference, that JI can diſcern, 
between creating a Power ſeparate as to 
Time from any Subſtance, and the ma- 


K king 
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king it to exiſt ſeparate as to Space, or 
any Inheſion it hath in it. When in- 
dependent on tlie Subſtance in its 
duction, what makes it dependent 14 its 
after-Exiſtence? The Subſtance, which 
is not the Foundation of its Being, ap- 
pears not neceſſary to its Support. Of 
one Subſtance added to another I can 
conceive, and that the ſame Power is 
capable of different Modifications; but 
to talk of creating a new Power, and 
ſuperadding it to a Subſtance hath very 
much the Sound of Nonſenſe. 

Secondary and modal Qualities may 
be ſuperinduced, foraſmuch as the Ad- 
dition of theſe is only working upon 
the old Materials, or another Way of 
diſpoſing and managing the Qualities 
before exiſting, not the Beginning of 
any Quality entirely new. Among all 
the infinite Changes and Viciſſitudes, 
which the Parts of this viſible World 
paſs under, all the new Forms and Ap- 
pearances that Matter ever put on, the 
Number of primary Qualities is, and hath 
been ſtill the ſame. One or two Proper- 
ties of this Nature furniſh out this great 
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Variety of Scenes, and are capable of 
ſhifting into ten thouſand Times more- 
And why then ſhould we reckon it 
poſſible for a primary Quality to be 
luperadded, when an Inſtance of this 
was never known among the number- 
leſs Alterations that have happened to 


Matter ? | 


Let us try whether Motion, Gravi- 
tation, Vegetation, &c. are Inſtances 
of this Kind. Motion' is not eſſential 
to Matter. But a Capacity of being 
moyv*d is, and if Matter move, or ra- 
then be mov*d, by external Pulſion, it is 
not by a new Power put into it. | 
By Gravitation is meant that Force 
by which a Body is carried towards its 
Center, without the Impulſe of other 


Bodies. Now that there is no ſuch 


Principle truly implanted in Bodies, I 
think admits of Demonſtration, e. g. a 


Stone falling to the Earth is imagined 


to move by Virtue of this Principle, 
But the Queſtion is, whether this Prin- 
ciple be lodg'd in the Stone it ſelf, If 
it be anſwer'd in the Negative, then 
Gravitation is no proper inherent Qua- 
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lity in the Stone, and conſequently not 
at all correſpondent to Thought, which 
is a Quality abſolutely reſiding in the 
Subſtance that thinks. If it be ſaid, 
Yes, then upon Suppoſition the Space for 
ſome Diſtance round the Stone were 
made perfectly empty, and did ſo re- 
main, yet this Stone would have a Ten- 
dency to more. Inform me which way? 
Towards the Earth? But why thither ? 
The Communication being cut off by 
the interjacent Void, the Earth hath 
no more Relation to the Stone than 
the Moon, or any other Planet. Muſt 
it tend towards the Earth, becauſe that 
is downwards? Not ſo neither; for 
in ſuch a Vacuum, as this Stone is ſup- 
pos'd to be in, there is neither up nor 
down, any more than in the extramun. 
dane Space. It muſt therefore endea- 
vour to move every Way, if at all, ha. 
ving no Principle of Choice to direct it 
this Way rather than that; and an 
equal Endeavour to move all Ways at 
the fame Time, keeping it, as jt muſt 
needs do, in a perfect Reſt, is equiva» 
lent to no Tendency at all, The Ex- 
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periments of Things deſcending in Va. 
cuo create me no Difficulty. On the 
contrary, I am extremely pleas'd with 
them, as they prove, not that Bodies 
have a Principle of Motion within them- 
ſelves, (I have ſhown before that t this 
cannot be) but that Matter is conti- - 
nually impreſs'd by ſome inyiſible Agent. 
And fo, this admirable Phznomenon is 
a plain Argument not only of the Being, 
but perpetual Energy and Providence of 
the firſt Cauſe. 

In a vegetable two Things offer to 
be. confider'd ; Organization, and Nu- 
trition. Its Organization is an Inſtance 
of infinite Skill in the Framer, but wi 1 
Regard to the Vegetable is nothing el 
but an apt Arrangement of the Parts, 
by which it comes to have a Beauty and 
a Proportion it wanted before, and is fit- 
ted to ſerve the Uſes it was originally 
defign'd for. Whether God diſplay his 
Wiſdom upon Matter in the Productions 
of N ature, or Man in the Productions of 
Art, in neither Caſe is there any new 
Quality added to Matter. Man only 
modifies it, and God doth no more; all 
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(8) 
the Difference being in the Perfection of 
the Work; as the ſame Words are capa- 


ble of being caſt into an elegant and 


rational Diſcourſe, or the contrary ac- 


cording to the Abilities and Genius of 


the Writer. Nutrition proceeds not 


from any Faculty infus'd into Plants, 


being, in reſpect of them, only a Proper 


Struffure of the Veſſels to receive and 


diſtribute the alimental Juices ; and, as 
to the other concurring Cauſes, only 
Matter and Motion under the Directi- 
on of a wiſe Providence ; ſtill no new 


Quality is ſuperadded entirely different 
from the Qualities eſſentially belonging 


to Matter. 
To conclude, the Superintendency of 
an Almighty Being firſt laid as a Poſtala- 
tum, there is nothing unaccountable in 
the Revolutions of the Planets round 


their Centers, in the Propagation of 
the Species, &c. Nothing but what may 


be expected from Matter in the Hands 
of infinite Power and Wiſdom, with. 


out the Addition of any new Powers. 
And now Fang 4085 if the following 
Paf- 


4. Þ 85 
Paſſages in Mr. Locke reach the Contra: 
verſy between him and the Biſhop. The 
Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid 
Subſtance ; wherever there is ſuch a 
Subſtance there is Matter; and the Eſ- 
ſence of Matter, whatever other Quali- 
ties not contain'd in that Eſſence it ſhall 
pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For Ex- 
ample, God creates an extended ſolid 
Subſtance without the ſuperadding any 
Thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſi- 
der it at reſt: To fome Parts of it he 
fuperadds Motion, but it hath ſtill the 
Eſſence of Matter: Other Parts of it 
he frames into Plants with all the Ex- 
cellences of Vegetation, Life and Beau- 
ty, which are to be found in a Roſe or a 
Peach-Tree, &c. To other Parts he 
adds Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, 
and thoſe other Properties that are to 
be found in an Elephant. Hitherto tis 
not doubted but the Power of God may 
go; but if one ventures to go one Step 
farther, and ſay, God may give to Mat- 
ter, Thought, Reaſon and Volition, as 
well as Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, 
there 
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there art Men ready preſently to limit 


(8) 


* 


the Power of the Omnipotent Creator, 
and tell us he cannot do it. Again, * The 
Planets have Revolutions about certain re- 
mote Centers, which Twou'd have any one 
explain, or make conceivable by the bare 
Eſſence, -or natural Powers depending 
on the Eſſence of Matter in general, 
without ſomething added to that Ef 
ſence which we cannot conceive elſe- 
where. If to the f Individuals of each 
Species God had not ſuperadded a Power” 
of Propagation, the Species had peril 
with thoſe Individuals. FS 

Is this Reaſoning worthy of ſo great 
a. Philoſopher? excepting the Inſtances 
of Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion in 
Animals (before conſider'd) in which 
Mr. Locke begs the Queſtion, all the o- 
ther Properties which Mr. Locke faith 
are ſuperadded to Matter, really con- 


_ clude no more than that Matter may 


be figur'd and mov'd'by Almighty Po.. 
er in Ten thouſand: Ways, than which 
nothing more true; and therefore be- 

cauſe 


. 
— EY — 


3 
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. 398, 1. P. 400. 


(4b 1 


cauſe the. Qualities of Matter may be | 
ated upon and new modified, Matter 
may receive a new Quality of a Kind 
perfectly differing from all the Qualities 
it was poſleſs'd of before; than which, 
20 my Opinion nothing can be more 
falſe. 

Fuurtiß, 1 ſhall Gniſh with a Cots 


deration which makes it altogether un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe the Soul is Matter, 
even tho? by the omnipotent Will of 
the Creator a Syſtem of Matter were 
capable of becoming a cogitative Being. 
Thinking belongs not eſſentially to Mat- 
ter, neither is it a Mode of ſome other 
Power originally in Matter, but muſt, 
in order to have a Place in it, be ſu. 
perinduc'd by creative Power, and ex- 
erted by Matter not conſider'd as Mats 
ter, but by a Faculty quite foreign to 
its original Nature and Capacity. But 
now, for ought appears, a Power of 
Thinking may be natural to immaterial 
Subſtance; nay there are very ſtrong 
Probables that it is ſo, For, | 
The Faculty of Thinking is the 
Top of primary Quaktics, the original 
L SOUrcs 


(829) 
Source of all thoſe Excellencies which 
ſet ſome Parts of the Creation ſo vaſtly 
above tlie reſt. And (to borrow the 
Words of Dr. Sherlock) & Can we think 
« the greateſt Perfection, in a created 
Nature hath no Subject to which it 
« eſſentially belongs? Which makes the | 
4 oreateſt Perfection in Nature the moſt 
* periſhing and mutable Thing; for if 
« there be no Subject or Nature to which 
« it eſſentially belong, it is a mere pe- 
« riſhing Accident, which might never 
« have been, and in Time may never be 
e again. The Exiſtence of a Body 
once ſuppos'd, Extenſion and Solidity 
exiſt by neceſſary Conſequence. Now, 
as I take it, Neceſſity of Exiſtence, ev'n 
that which is only conſequential, is the 
Glory of an Attribute, becauſe it. is a 
nearer Approach to that Being who ex- 
iſts, not indeed by a conſequential, but 
by an abſolute Neceſſity of Nature. And 
if this conſequential Neceſſity belong to 
. Qualities of ſo little Significancy, as Ex- 
tenſion and Solidity comparatively are, 
the like Glory cannot be denied to the 
Power of Thinking, which ſo incompa- 
| rably 


1 % 


(83) 


rably FOR”. them. And it being granted | 
that there is ſome Subſtance to which 
this Quality is eſſential, it can be only 
that which is immaterial ; for, as to 
material Subſtance, the Reaſons have 
been given before why Thinking cannot 
be an eſſential Attribute of that. It is 
no Prejudice to what I am now contend- 
ing for, that Symmetry of Parts, Orga- 
nization, and vegetative Life, are by 
much preferable to mere Extenſion and 
Solidity, and yet not therefore eſſential 
to Bodies; for theſe are not primary 
Qualities, and fo not really diſtin& from 
the eſſential Attributes of Matter in 
which they always vertually exiſt,cauſing 
no other Alteration in thoſe Parcels of 
Matter, where they exiſt formally and 
expreſly, but only this, that the eſſential 
Attributes are repreſented in a different 
Light than before. This Objection then 
doth not touch the Argument, as it is 
brought to prove a Power of Thinking 
eſſential to immaterial Beings, however 
it may ſhew the Inconcluſiveneſs as to 
actual Thinking; which, I believe, Pr. 
Sherlock aim'd to prove by it. 

L 2 2. This 
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ned by that Which follows. 


or Spiritual; 


Ct) 
2. This Argument is ſomewhat ſtrength 
God is a 
Spirit, and Thinking doth eſſentially and 
neceſſarily belong to his Being. If it 
be proper to aſcribe a Faculty of Think- 


ing to the divine Eſſence, which is, and 


cannot but be always actually cogitative: 


If, I fay, this be allowable, (and I have 
no Reaſon to believe but it is, for Argu- 


ment's ſake) the Power of Thinking 


belongs neceſſarily to God as a Spirit; 


the Act and the Perfection of Thinking, 


as He is a Spirit infinite, eternal and 


independent. That the Power of Think- 
ing is a neceſſary Attribute of God as a 


Spirit, is eyident from this Conſideration, 


that otherwiſe God would want that 
Simplicity which we cannot but acknow- 
ledge is to be found in the moſt perfect 
Being. The divine Eſſence is Immaterial 
If therefore this Faculty 
of Cogitation does nat neceſſarily belon 

to God as Immaterial, it doth not neceſ- 
ſarily belong to the divine Eſſence, which 


Will infer too great a Diſtinction between 
the Eſſence and the Attributes of God, 
2 Diſtinction much greater than that 


between 
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between the Subſtance of Matter, and 


its eſſential Properties. All that is far- 


ther requir'd to make this Argument 
good i is, that immaterial Subſtance, whea 


applied to God, and to finite created 


Beings, hath the ſame Signification. It 
is poſſible, for any Thing I can prove 
to the contrary, .. that immaterial Sub- 
ſtances may differ among themſelyes, as 
much as they all differ from thoſe 


that are material; and the Spirituality 


of God may be of a Nature tranſceny 
dently ſuperior to the Spirituality of all 
other Beings. This, I ſay, is poſſible, 


and on Suppoſition the Thing be really 


ſo, my Argument comes to nothing. But 
then on the other Hand, I have never ag 
yet read or heard any good Reaſon, why 
we may not underſtand the Term Spiri- 
tuality as univocal, to whatever imma» 
terial Being we attribute it; and till ſuch 
Reaſon be produc'd, I Ay” beg Leave fo 
to underſtand it. It derogates not from 
the Honour of God's Attributes, that his 
Creatures, are wiſe, and juſt, and holy 
too: The CharaCteriſticks of finite and 
infinite ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. And 

why 
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why ſhould i it be thought incredible for 


God to communicate a Copy of his Eſ- 
ſence, as he hath done of his Attributes? 
Doth one tend more than the other to 
confound God with his Creatures ? No 
at all: Finite, and Infinite are as ſor! 
Marks of Diſtinction in one Caſe as in the 
other. The Eſſence of God is immenſe 
and boundleſs, that of his Creatures fi. 
nite and limited. ii 

Theſe Reaſons, not to mention others, 
make it highly probable that immaterial 
Subſtances are neceſſarily poſſeſt of the 
Power of Thinking. And is it to be con- 
ceived, that God would ſo confound the 
Natures and Properties of Things, as to 
confer a Power eſſential to one kind of 
Subſtance upon another, to which it doth 
not at all agree, and wherein it muſt 
be ſorted with other Powers of ſo diffe- 
rent a Nature; as ſcarce to have any 


Thing in common with it. but bare Ex- 


iſtence? Who can believe this to belikely? 
On the Credit of the foregoing Argu- 
ments in Vindication of the Souls Im- 
materiality, I ſhall take the Liberty to 

conclude with an Act of Devotion. 
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O- Mo#t glorious God] [Thou art the Sa: 
preme, uncreated, and eternal Spirit, 


and Xa haft made Man in thine own Image. 


I behold thee after 'a Sort in all thy Works. 
Thy Greatneſs is declar' d by the Immenſity of 


the Heavens, and their bright innumerable 


Hats ſpeak thy Power and thy Wiſdom ; Thy 


Goodneſs is diffus'd with the Light, breaths 
in the Air, flows in the Sea, and is perpetu- 
ally fruitful in the Earth : But all theſe, the 


5 Mfrs the Earth, and the Sea, are excel< 


lent „great, aud wonderful, without knowing 


ir, they glorify thee, and deſign it not. But 


there is 4 Spirit in Man, and the Inſpiration 
of the Almighty giveth him Underſtanding. 


Jo contemplate thy Perfections, and, though 


after a faint and moit imperfect Manner, 
to reflect their Likeneſs, is the peculiar Glory 
of Mankind, to whom thou hat communicated 
a ſpiritual and intelligent Nature, allied to 
Worlds of nobler - Beings, and in its very 


Frame enjoying the Pledges of Immortality. 
O let not this Spirit, which Thou haſt made 


diſerace its Original, and miſemploy its Pow- 
ers; let it not forget its Dignity, and con. 
rradict its Expectations. 2 bop haſt made it 
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| lei ſelf Let 4 more entire — 40 
Thee be its moit #dent Wiſh, in continual | 
Endeavour. Thou haſt made it utterlyanlike 
all Things here below ; 'by mixing with P 
09 inferior Things let it not grow into an Admi- 
"4 "ration of aud Fondneſs for them, and Alie- 
+ $i nation from the divine Life. O my God, pu- 
rify,txalt, : and attuate thy own Work. Diffuſe 
TOR thy holy Light o over the Region of my Under. 
Wm oy ſtanding, inſpire my "Heart with the facrell 
WB Warmth of thy Love, and let me feel 
n felf by a ſweet and irreſiſtible Attra- 
Ftian drumm away to chee. My Soul is ſpiri. 
tual in its Eſſence, let it be ſpiritual in its Dr. 

| fires ;, let it keep under the Body, trample on 
the World, be ſuperior to Time and Senſe, and 
with a reſtleſs Actiuity ſtretch it ſelf towards 
7 Immortality, that when ſet at Liberty from 

| this Load of Fleſh, as ſhortly it will be, it may 
have the fall Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment of it 
ſelf, and together with Myriads of happy Be- 
ings find it ſelf inſeparably united to Ti bees 


#he Father of Spirits, and immoveable C enter 
of * Repoſe. = | 


